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ADMISSION  OF  STUDENTS  AS  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE 
MASTER  OF  EDUCATION  DEGREE 


A  STUDY  OF  SOME  FACTORS  AFFECTING  ADMISSION  OF 
STUDENTS  TO  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  OF 
BOSTON  UNIVERSITY  AS  CANDIDATES  FOR  THE  DEGREE 
OF  MASTER  OF  EDUCATION 

CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 

From  the  opening  of  the  first  normal  school  in  Lex- 
ington (now  in  Framingham) ,  Massachusetts,  in  1839  until 
the  present  time,  the  admission  standards  to  undergraduabe 
professional  schools  for  teacher-training  have  been  gradually 
raised.  The  professional  school  for  graduate  study  in  educa- 
tion is  of  more  recent  origin.  Its  standards  of  admission 
have  not  been  the  subject  of  extensive  study  as  have  the  stand- 
ards of  admission  to  the  undergraduate  program  in  education.  To 
determine  whether  or  not  the  standards  of  admission  to  graduate 
schools  of  education  sho  Id  be  revised  this  study  is  undertaken. 
The  problem  "Some  Factors  Affecting  the  Admission  of  Students 
to  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  Boston  University  as 
Candidates  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education"  is  the  field 
of  this  study.  It  is  confined  to  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education,  since  all  the  data  were  taken  from  the  records  of 
students  in  that  institution. 

That  the  results  of  this  problem  may  be  of  assistance  to 
the  administrators  of  the  school  in  establishing  new  standards 
of  admission  for  graduate  study  is  desirable. 
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PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  study  may  be  defined  as  follows: 
1«  To  determine  the  relative  effectiveness  of  vork  done 

in  various  four  year  institutions  as  preparation  for  graduate 

work  in  the  School  of  Education* 

2.  To  examine  the  records  made  at  these  undergraduate 
schools,  and  at  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  of  those 
students  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  five  year  period,  from  September  1927  to  September  1932, 

3.  To  determine  the  relationship  between  items  in  these  rec 

ords. 

4.  To  determine  whether  the  results  of  such  comparisons  can 
be  used  in  prognosticating  success  in  graduate  work  in  education 

5.  To  make  recommendations  regarding  the  admission  to  grad- 
uate work  in  education  at  Boston  University  of  candidates  for 
the  degree  of  Master  of  Education, 

SOURCES  OP  DATA 
The  data  for  this  study  were  taken  from  the  following 
sources : 

1.  Transcripts  of  undergraduate  records  found  In  the  files 
of  the  office  of  the  Registrar  of  Boston  University,  School  of 
Education. 

2.  Records  of  grades  in  graduate  work  in  education  found 
in  files  in  the  same  office, 

PROCEDURE 

As  previously  stated,  the  students  selected  for  this  study 
were  those  students  who  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Educa- 
tion during  the  five-year  period,  from  September  1927  to  Sep- 
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tember  1932.  Some  students  who  received  their  degrees  during 
this  period  were  eliminated,  because  their  records  were  incom- 
plete.1 

The  students  were  divided  into  groups  according  to; 

1.  The  college  at  which  the  undergraduate  training  was 
obtained. 

2.  Whether  the  student  was  a  part-time    candidate  for  a 
degree  or  whether  he  was  a  full-time  candidate  for  a  degree. 

3.  The  number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  Bachelor* s  degree. 

4.  Whether  the  student  attended  a  sectarian  institution 
or  a  non-sectarian  institution. 

5.  The  size  of  the  institution  in  which  the  undergraduate 
training  was  received. 

DEFINITIONS  OF  THE  TERMS 
For  this  study  certain  terms  which  will  be  used  through- 
out are  defined  as  follows : 

1.  A  credit  stands  for  one  lecture  per  week  for  a  se- 
mester  or  a  half  year,  i.e.,  fifteen  lectures.  It  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  semester  hour. 

2,  The  expression  full-time  students  refers  to  those  stu- 
dents who  have  taken  thirty  semester  hours  in  one  year,  i.e., 
have  taken  their  degree  in  one  academic  year.  The  expression 

1.  This  incompleteness  will  be  explained  on  page  4. 

2.  See  definition  of  terms. 
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part-time  students  refers  to  those  students  who  have  taken 
less  than  thirty  semester  hours  in  one  year,  i.e.,  have  taken 
their  degree  in  more  than  one  academic  year. 

LIMITATIONS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 

Certain  students  who  received  their  Master » s  degree  from 
this  institution  during  the  period  of  the  investigation  have 
been  eliminated  because  their  records  were  incomplete. 

This  lack  of  records  has  various  causee : 

1.  When  the  institution  first  granted  the  Master *s  degree, 
a  Bachelor *s  degree  from  an  approved  institution  was  the  only 
requisite  for  admission. 

2.  Since  the  records  of  undergraduate  work  have  been  re- 
quired : 

a.  Many  institutions  send  only  grades  labelled  satis- 
factory and  unsatisfactory. 

b.  Some  institutions  send  merely  the  credit s^  earned, 
but  no  grade? • 

c.  Other  institutions  send  the  grades  given  and  the 
total  number  of  credits  earned. 

3.  Certain  students  attended  more  than  one  Institution  for 
their  fir3t  degree,  and  in  some  cases  their  prior  records  were 
not  available,  due  to  some  combination  of  statement  two. 

4.  Certain  students  were  graduated  from  foreign  institu- 
tions, consequently  their  records  were  not  easily  interpreted. 

Until  a  more  satisfactory  system  of  judging  college  stu- 

3.  See  definitions  of  terms,  page  3. 
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dents  can  be  agreed  upon  by  all  the  colleges,  grades,  unre- 
liable as  they  are  recognized  to  be,  are  the  criteria  of  suc- 
cess in  undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions.  This  report, 
therefore,  is  based  almost  entirely  upon  the  grades  of  the 
students.  This,  unfortunately,  must  be  so  since  at  present, 
the  school  does  not  give  intelligence  tests4  to  its  student 
body.  In  addition,  the  school  does  not  have  on  file  in  its 
permanent  records  such  pertinent  facts  as  date  of  birth,  ex- 
perience, and  estimates  of  success  in  occupation.  This  lack 
of  information  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  records  of 
the  part-time**  students. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  Boston  University  School  of 
Education  is  not  representative  of  such  schools  in  general, 
and  that  therefore,  the  results  of  this  study  will  be 
peculiar  to  the  School  of  Education  alone.  The  results  of 
this  report  will  probably  isolate  some  fact  which  will  aid  t 
the  school  in  formulating  new  standards  of  admission  for 
the  School  of  Education. 


4.  Since  this  study  has  been  undertaken,  a  general  survey 
examination  is  being  given  to  all  full-time  students. 

5.  See  definitions  of  terms,  page  3. 
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CHAPTER  II 


PROBLEMS  PACED  IN  THE  SELECTION  0¥  STUDENTS 
What  problems  does  a  graduate  school  of  education  face 
in  selecting  its  students?  Shall  it  accept  all  students  who 
present  a  degree  from  a  four  year  institution,  large  or  small, 
sectarian  or  non-sectarian?  Shall  it  require  from  graduates  of 
certain  degree-granting  institutions,  work  in  addition  to  the 
regular  requirements  for  the  Master »s  degree? 

ATTITUDE  IN  GENERAL 
The  general  attitude  of  graduate  institutions  on  these 
questions  and  others  similar  has  been  summarized  by  Linton*5. 
These  colleges  required  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  an  institution 
of  recognized  standing.  At  present  they  demand  no  specific  re- 
quirements in  their  undergraduate  program  as  a  basis  for  ad- 
mission to  the  graduate  program.  Each  institution,  however, 
permits  the  student  to  make  up  in  undergraduate  courses  those 
deficiences  which  exist  in  the  student's  record  as  determined 
by  the  admission  official  or  officials.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  required  work  for  the  Master's  degree.  In  the  case  of  stu- 
dents from  institutions  not  of  recognized  standing,  there  is  a 
tendency  to  admit  the  student  on  probation,  or  on  the  perform- 
ance of  individual  students  who  have  previously  been  admitted 
from  the  same  institution. 

6.  Linton,  Clarence,  "A  Study  of  Some  Problems  Arising  in 
the  Admission  of  Students  as  Candidates  for  Professional 
Degrees  in  Education?  Contributions  to  Education,  No.  285, 
page  105. 
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ATTITUDE  AT  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


At  the  School  of  Education,  Boston  University,  the  ad- 

rr 

mission  requirements  are  stated  as  follows:' 

"Candidates  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education  must 
hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  from  a  recognized  institution,  and 
must  present  an  official  statement  of  graduation  giving  the 
name  of  the  degree,  and  the  date  when  it  was  confirmed,  also 
an  official  record  of  the  courses  counted  toward  it.  Such  rec- 
ords must  give  evidence  of  ability  to  succeed  in  graduate  work. 
This  statement  must  be  formally  presented  for  acceptance  by 
the  Graduate  Committee  of  the  faculty  which  meets  on  the 
fifteenth  of  each  month.  At  least  thirty  semester  hours  of 
approved  class  work  are  required  for  the  degree,  with  a  thesis 
of  approved  subject  matter  and  treatment.  More  than  thirty 
hours  may  be  required  if  the  candidate's  undergraduate  work 
has  been  so  technical  as  to  demand  a  larger  background  of 
academic  study.  " 

Further  knowledge  is  desired  on  some  factors  of  admission 
to  the  graduate  school.  What  relation  exists  between  success 
in  the  graduate  school  and  success  in  the  undergraduate 
schools?  What  relation  exists  between  success  in  the  graduate 
school  and  certain  factors  of  previous  preparation  and  indi- 
vidual history? 

7.  Circular,  Boston  University  School  of  Education, 
Requirements  for  the  Degree  of  Master  of  Education. 
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SELECTION  AND  TREATMENT  OP  DATA 

In  order  to  obtain  factual  answers  to  these  questions, 
this  study  was  made.  As  has  been  previously  stated  the  data 
were  obtained  from  the  offloial  records  of  the  school.  This 
study  was  based  upon  the  grades  of  the  Master  of  Education 
graduates  during  the  period,  September,  1927  to  September, 

-h 

1932.  Grades  at  Boston  University  are  in  terms  of  A,  A-,  B  ,  B, 

+  -t 

3-,  C  ,  C,  C-,  D  ,  D,  and  P  in  the  undergraduate  school;  and  in 
terms  of  A,  A-,  B^~,  B,  B-,  and  C  in  the  graduate  school.  In 
order  to  treat  these  grades  statistically  it  was  necessary  to 
turn  them  into  numerical  values.  These  values  were  placed  thus: 
A+=  11  B~^  8  5  D+  =  2 

A  =  10  B  =  7  C-4  D^l 

A-  -  9  B-^6  C--3  F  =  0 

What  relations  exist  between  success  in  the  graduate 
school  and  success  in  the  undergraduate  schools? 

GRADUATE  AVERAGE  GRADES 
The  students,  numbering  204,  have  been  divided  into  five 
groups,  according  to  the  year  in  which  they  acquired  their 
Master's  degree.  A  study  of  Table  1  shows  that  the  mean  of 
the  grades  for  each  year  of  graduation  differs  only  slightly 
from  the  mean,  7.8,  for  the  total  group.  The  1928  group  did 
the  best  work  as  a  graduate  group  with  the  average  of  8.1. 
The  1930  group  was  next  with  an  average  of  8.0.  The  1929  group 
equalled  the  average  of  the  total  group  with  7.8.  The  1931  and 
1932  groups  fell  below  the  average  of  the  total  group.  Their 
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TABLE  1 

COMPARISON  OF  MEANS  OP  GRADUATE  AVERAGE  GRADES 
MADE  BY  TOTAL  GROUP  AND  OTHER  GROUPS 


YEAR  OP 

GRADUATION 

S.  D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

1928 

8.1 

1.0 

24 

6-10 

1929 

7.8 

.86 

27 

6-  9 

1930 

8.0 

1.1 

39 

6-10 

1931 

7.7 

1.1 

51 

6-10 

1932 

7,7 

.92 

63 

6-  9 

TOTAL 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

6-10 

average  was  7.7.  these  differences  between  means  were  not 
statistically  significant  since  the  difference  between  the 
means  is  less  than  four  times  the  probable  error.  The  highest 
critical  ratio  was  3.1. 

UNDERGRADUATE  AVERAGE  GRADES 

What  did  these  same  students  do  as  undergraduates?  Al- 
though marking  systems  used  by  undergraduate  colleges  are 
numerous,  it  was  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  assign  the 
numerical  values  given  on  page  8,  since  almost  all  colleges 
explain  their  grading  systems  on  their  official  transcripts. 

Again  the  1928  group  (Table  2)  with  a  mean  of  7.3  ex- 
ceeded the  mean  (6.8)  for  the  total  group.  The  1930  group  was 
again  next  with  an  average  of  7.2.  The  1931  group  equalled 
the  average  of  6.8.  The  1932  group  with  an  average  of  6.7, 
and  the  1929  group  with  an  average  of  6.4  fell  below  the 
average  for  the  total  group.  The  differences  between  the  means 

*  For  letter  equivalents  of  numerical  values  see  page  8. 
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COMPARISON  OP  MEANS  OF  UNDERGRADUATE 
AVERAGES  MADE  BY  TOTAL  GROUP  AND  BY  OTHER  GROUPS 


YEAR  OP 
GRADUATION 

MEAN 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

1928 

7.3 

1.6 

24 

4-10 

1929 



6.4 

1.6 

27 

2-  9 

1930 

— ___ — _____ __ 

7.2 

1.3 

30 

3-10 

1931 

6.8 

1.0 

51 

3-  9 

1932  6.7 



1.1 

63 

4-  9 

TOTAL  6.8 

1.4 

,  

204 

2-10 

were  not  statistically  significant,  since  the  highest 
critical  ratio  was  2.1. 

Table  3  shows  that  the  1928  group  which  had  the  highest 


TABLE  3 

RANKING  OP  EACH  GROUP  ACCORDING  TO  GRADUATE 
AND  UNDER  GRADUATE  AVERAGES 


RANK 

GRADUATE 

UNDER GRADU  TE 

1 

1928 

1928 

2 

1930 

1930 

3 

1929 

1931 

4 

1931 

1932 

5 

1932 

1929 

graduate  average  of  8.1  also  had  the  highest  undergraduate 
average  of  7.3.  The  next  best  group, 1930,  remained  the  same 
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in  each  table.  The  other  groups  changed  places  as  follows: 
The  1929  group  which  was  third  in  the  graduate  table  was  last 
in  the  undergraduate  table.  The  1931  group  was  better  than  the 
1932  group  in  both  tables. 

Table  4  is  a  scatter  diagram  showing  the  distribution  of 
undergraduate  averages  and  graduate  averages  with  the  correla- 
tion of  the  two  groups.  The  correlation  of  the  two  groups, 
undergraduate  averages  with  graduate  averages,  is  .42.  This 
has  no  statistical  significance,  since  it  is  less  than  .8. 

STUDENTS  AT  EITHER  END  OP  THE  GROUPS 
How  do  students  who  stand  high  or  low  in  either  group 
compare    with  the  students  as  a  whole? 


TABLE  5 

COMPARISONS  OF  AVERAGES  OF  STUDENTS  AT 
EXTREMES  IN  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


GRADUATE  WORK 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV, 

S.D. 

UPPER 
EXTREME 

27 

9-10 

9.3 

.31 

27 

4-10 

7.2 

1.4 

LOWER 
EXTREME 

25 

6-  6 

6.0 

0 

25 

2-  9 

5.6 

1.6 

TOTAL 
GROUP 

204 

6-10 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

2-10 

6.8 

1.4 

Students  who  do  much  better  than  the  average  in  the 
graduate  school  (Table  5}  do  much  better  than  the  average  in 
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their  undergraduate  work.  These  students  have  a  graduate 
average  of  9.3  as  compared  with  the  graduate  aver  ge  of  the 
whole  group  which  Is  7,8,  In  their  undergraduate  work  they 
had  an  average  of  7.2  as  compared  with  the  undergraduate 
average  of  6.8  for  the  total  group.  Students  who  do  much 
poorer  than  the  average  in  their  graduate  v/ork  (Table  5)  do 
much  poorer  than  the  average  in  their  undergraduate  work. 
These  students  average  6.0  as  compared  with  7.8  the  total 
group's  average  for  graduate  work.  In  under  r  duate  work, 
their  average  was  5.6  as  compared  with  6.8,  the  average  of 
the  total  group. 

Will  these  figures  be  emphasized  by  examining  the  work 
in  the  graduate  school  of  those  at  the  extremes  in  their 
undergraduate  work? 


TABLE  6 

COMPARISONS  OF  AVERAGES  OF  STUDENTS  AT 
EXTREMES  IN  THEIR  UNDERGRADUATE  PROGRAM 


GRADUATE  WORK 

UNDERGRADUATE  \ 

"ORK 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE  AV. 

S.D. 

UPPER 

EXTREME 

16 

6-10 

8.4 

1.4 

16 

9-10  9.6 

.10 

LOWER 
EXTREME 

25 

6-  9 

7.0 

.65 

25 

2-  4  3.8 

.85 

TOTAL 
GROUP 

204 

6-10 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

2-10  6.8 

1.4 

Students  who  did  the  best  (Table  6)  in  their  undergraduate 
program  did  better  than  the  average  in  their  graduate  work, 
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out  did  not  do  the  best  work.  These  students  averaged  9.6  in 
their  undergraduate  program,  but  received  only  an  8.4  average 
in  their  graduate  program  as  compared  with  a  9.3  average  for 
the  best  group,  see  Table  5.  The  group  as  a  whole  had  an 
undergraduate  average  of  6.8,  and  a  graduate  average  of  7.8. 

Students  who  received  the  lowest  averages  in  their  under- 
graduate days  (see  Table  6)  did  poorer  work  than  the  group  as 
a  whole  in  the  graduate  school,  but  not  the  poorest  work. 
These  students  averaged  3.8  for  their  undergraduate  program, 
but  averaged  7.  for  their  graduate  work,  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  7.8  for  the  total  group;  and  as  compared  with  an 
average  of  6.  for  the  poorest  group,  the  results  tend  to  show 
that  those  students  doing  above  the  average  in  their  under- 
graduate program  do  better  than  the  average  in  their  graduate 
program;  and  correspondingly  those  students  doing  below  the 
average  in  their  undergraduate  program  do  below  the  average  in 
their  graduate  work. 

PART-TIME*  AND  FULL-TIME*  STUDENTS 
Boston  University  considers  in  its  program  teachers  who 

are  engaged  in  service,  and  therefore  offers  afternoon  and 

evening  courses  which  may  be  counted  toward  a  degree. 

How  do  these  part-time  students  compare  with  the  full- 

time  students,  and  with  the  group  as  a  whole? 

Table  7  shows  that  part-time  students  did  better  than 

the  total  group  not  only  in  their  graduate  work,  but  also  in 

*  See  definitions  of  terms  on  page  3. 
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TABLE  7 

COMPARISON  OP  AVERAGES  OP  PART-TIME  STUDENTS 
AND  FULL-TIME  STUDENTS 


GRADUATE  WORK 

UNDERGRADUATE  WORK 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV. 

S.D. 

UPPER 

EXTREME 

16 

6-10 

8.4 

1.4 

16 

9-10 

9.6 

.10 

LOWER 
EXTREME 

25 

6-  9 

7,0 

.65 

25 

2-  4 

3.9 

.85 

TOTAL 
GROUP 

204 

6-10 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

2-10 

6.8 

1.4 

their  undergraduate  work,  since  their  averages  of  8.0  and  7.0 
respectively  are  higher  than  the  corresponding  averages  of  7.8 
and  6.8  for  the  total  group.  The  full-time  students,  likewise, 
with  averages  of  7.7  and  6.6  did  poorer  in  the  graduate  and 
undergraduate  work  than  the  total  group  with  corresponding 
averages  of  7.8  and  6.8.  Table  7  also  shows  that  the  part-time 
students  with  averages  of  8.0  and  7.0  are  consistently  better 
than  the  full-time  students  with  corresponding  averages  of  7.7 
and  6.6  In  both  graduate  and  undergraduate  work.  This  differ- 
ence may  be  due  to  greater  maturity  or  experience  of  the  part- 
time  students.  No  data  on  these  points,  however,  were  available 
in  the  official  records  of  the  students. 

ELAPSED  YEARS 

Some  light  may  be  shed  upon  the  results  of  Table  7,  by 
examining  the  work  done  by  students  grouped  according  to  the 
number  of  years  which  have  elapsed  since  they  received  their 
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first  degree.  According  to  MacNeel®  the  8tudy  of  age  is  closely 
allied  with  the  question  of  how  soon  after  graduation  from  col- 
lege the  students  receive  their  graduate  degree* 

TABLE  8 


COMPARISONS  OF  GRADUATE  AVERAGES  WITH  R ASPECT  TO  YEARS 
ELAPSED  BETWEEN  RECEIVING  OF  FIRST  DEGREE  AND  MASTER'S  DEGREE 


ELAPSED  SINCE 

v  iiioi  i/£iurniZii!i 

R  ANK 

nil  w  a, 

1  YEAH 

7.8 

1.1 

51 

6-10 

6 

2  YEARS 

7.9 

•  99 

36 

6-10 

3 

3  YEARS 

8.3 

1.2 

16 

6-10 

1 

4  YEARS 

7.3 

•91 

i. 

6-  9 

8 

5  YEARS 

7.8 

.92 

15 

6-  9 

4 

6-10  YEARS 

7.8 

1.5 

36 

6-10 

7 

11-20  YEARS 



7.8 



.93 

24 

6-  9 

5 

OVER  20  YEARS 

8.2 

.92 

7 

6-  9 

2 

TOTAL  GROUP 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

6-10 

By  actual  count  forty-five  of  the  full-time  students  out 
of  a  total  of  seventy-four  were  students  who  allowed  only  one 
year  to  elapse  between  receiving  their  degrees.  The  full-time 
students,  therefore,  tend  to  be  the  younger  group.  MacNeel** 
finds  that  older  students  tend  to  do  somewhat  better  work  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  He  further  states  that 
this  is  true  up  to  the  age  of  35.5  years.  The  fact  that  the 

8.  MacNeel,  J.  R.,  "Admission  of  Students  as  Candidates  for 
Master's  Degree."  Contributions  to  Education, No. 524,  pp.37. 

9.  MacNeel,  J.R.,  ibid  pp.  58. 
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full-time  students  did  poorer  than  the  part-time  students  is 
consistent  with  the  results  of  other  studies* 

Many  of  the  groups  in  Table  8  equalled  the  graduate  aver- 
age for  the  total  group,  7.8.  These  groups  were  composed  of 
students  who  had  allowed  one  year,  five  years,  six  to  ten 
years,  or  eleven  to  twenty  years  to  elapse  since  receiving 
their  first  degree.  The  students  who  were  out  three  years  had 
the  best  average,  8.3,  and  the  next  best  average  was  8.2  earned 
by  the  group  out  more  than  twenty  years.  The  group  out  two 
years,  with  an  average  of  7.9,  did  slightly  better  than  the 
total  group  which  had  an  average  of  7.8.  The  poorest  group, 
with  an  average  of  7.3,  did  inferior  work  to  the  group  as  a 
whole  with  an  average    of  7.8.  The  difference  between  the  aver- 
age, 8.3,  of  the  best  group,  and  the  average,  7.3,  of  the  poor- 
est group  has  statistical  signif icance j  but  between  these  aver- 
ages «md  the  average  for  the  total  group,  the  difference  is  not 
significant. 

What  sort  of  a  record  did  these  same  groups  have  as  under- 
graduates? 

Four  of  the  groups  in  their  undergraduate  programs  re- 
ceived averages  higher  than  the  average,  6.8,  (Table  9),  which 
the  total  group  made.  These  groups  were  made  up  of  those  stu- 
dents who  had  been  out  three  years,  eleven  to  twenty  years, 
five  years,  and  two  years,  with  averages  of  7.5,  7.3,  7.1, 
and  7.1,  respectively.  Similarly,  four  groups  fell  below  the 
average,  6.8,  of  the  total  group.  These  groups  were  composed 
of  students  who  had  been  out  six  to  ten  years,  one  year,  four 
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TABLE  9 

UNDER  GRADUATE  AVERAGES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  YEARS 
ELAPSED  BETWEEN  RECEIVING  OP  FIRST  DEGREE  AND  MASTER" 3  DEGREE 
  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  RANK 


TJ  AMIf 
rtitflA. 

NO.  OF  YEARS  SINCE 

rxnol  UrjvrtliLiit 

AW 

AV  » 

o,L>, 

1 

1     V  L'  ft  T5  O 

o  YEARS 

•7  R 

7,5 

lo 

o—  y 

2 

11-20  YEARS 

7,3 

1.3 

24 

4-  9 

3 

O  YEARS 



7.1 

1.1 

lo 

a  a 
4—  y 

4 

2  YEARS 

7.1 

2-2 

36 

2-10 

5 

6-10  YEARS 

6.7 

1.1 

36 

4-  8 

6 

1  YEAR 

o.  / 

1.5 

51 

3-  9 

7 

4  YEARS 

6.4 

1.4 

19 

4-  9 

8 

OVER  20  YEARS 

5.5 

2.3 

7 

3-  9 

TOTAL  GROUP 

6.8 

1.4 

204 

2-10 

years,  and  over  twenty  years,  and  they  had  averages  of  6.7, 
6.7,  6.4,  and  5.5  respectively. 

The  averages  of  each  group  taken  from  Table  8  and  from 
Table  9  and  arranged  In  the  order  of  their  ranks  give  Table 
10.  From  Table  6^°  It  was  noted  that  those  who  did  best  in 
their  undergraduate  programs  tend  to  do  better  than  the 
average  in  their  graduate  programs.  The  opposite  of  this  is 
also  true,  those  who  did  the  poorest  in  their  undergraduate 
programs  tended  to  do  poorer  than  the  average  in  their  grad- 
uate programs.  Table  10  corroborates  this  statement,  for  the 
group  which  was  out  three  years  and  had  the  highest  rank  as 
undergraduates,  also  had  the  highest  rank  as  a  graduate  group. 

10.  See  page  13, 
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RANKING  OF  AVERAGES  OF  GROUPS  ARRANGED  ACCORDING  TO  YEARS 


ELAPSED  SINCE  RECEIVING  FIRST  DEGREE 


RANK 

i  V  .fill 1\. 

GROUPS  RANKED  ACCORDING 
TO  UND'RRBRADUATF  AVRRAGFS 

GROUPS  RANKED  ACCORDING 

TO  (tRADUATF  AVFRACxFS 

3* 

2 

11-20 

ovei*  20 

3 

5 

2 

4 

2 

5 

5 

6-10 

11-20 

6 

1 

i 

7 

4 

6-10 

8 

over  20 

4 

*  These  figures  represent  the  number  of  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  the  first  degree  was  received. 

The  only  other  groups  which  maintained  approximately  the  same 
rank  in  their  two  programs  of  study  were  the  group  out  one 
year  which  held  sixth  place  in  each  ranking;  those  out  four 
years  who  were  in  seventh  and  eighth  positions;  those  out 
five  years  who  maintained  third  and  fourth  positions,  those 
out  two  years  changed  places  with  those  out  five  years.  These 
groups  alternated  in  fourth  and  third  positions.  Those  who  were 
out  over  twenty  years  jumped  from  eighth  place  to  second  place, 
while  those  who  were  out  from  eleven  to  twenty  years  and  were 
second  in  the  undergraduate  rank  dropped  to  fifth  position  in 
the  graduate  ranking.  The  group  which  was  out  from  six  to  ten 
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years  and  occupied  fifth  position  in  undergraduate  ranking 
fell  to  seventh  place  in  the  graduate  ranking. 

Nothing  of  statistical  value  can  be  obtained  from  this 
table  since  the  relationship  is  one  of  chance, 

TYPES  OP  SCHOOLS  IN  WHICH  UNDERGRADUATE  TRAINING-  IS  OBTAINED 

Has  the  type  of  school  in  which  the  undergraduate  train- 
ing was  obtained  any  relation  to  success  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education? 

ENROLLMENT  OF  INSTITUTION 
Does  the  enrollment  of  the  institution  in  which  the 
undergraduate  training  was  received  have  affeot  upon  the 
success  of  the  student  in  the  graduate  school? 


TABLE  11 

COMPARISONS  OP  GRADUATE  AVERAGES 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT  OP  UNDER  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT  OP  UNDER- 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

1-  500 

*»4 

.90 

32 

6-10 

501-1000 

7.8 

.92 

48 

6-10 

1001-2000 

7.7 

.95 

4C 

6-  9 

2001-3000 

8.1 

1.0 

75 

6-10 

3001-4000 

7.1 

.62 

9 

6-  9 

TOTAL  GROUP 

7.8 
• 

1. 

204 

6-  8 

In  Table  11 $  the  fifty  institutions  from  which  the  stu- 
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dents  were  drawn  are  grouped  according  to  the  number  of  stu- 
dents in  their  undergraduate  schools,  Boston  University  from 
which  almost  half  of  the  204  students  were  drawn,  was  divided 
into  its  component  colleges,  and  thus  grouped  according  to 
the  enrollment  of  these  undergraduate  colleges.  Tufts  College 
and  Jackson  College  were  considered  as  a  unit  since  they  have 
the  same  faculty.  The  smallest  college  in  the  group  had  less 
than  150  students,  while  the  largest  college  had  almost  4000 
students.  Table  11  also  shows  the  graduate  averages  earned  by 
the  students  from  the  various  sized  institutions. 

Students  from  the  medium  sized  institutions  tend  to  do 
better  work  than  students  from  institutions  having  a  small 
or  a  very  large  enrollment.  Students  from  institutions  with 
an  enrollment  of  from  2001  to  3000  students  had  the  highest 
average,  8.1,  as  compared  with  the  average,  7.8,  for  the 
total  group.  Students  from  institutions  with  enrollments  of 
from  501  to  1000  students,  and  from  1001  to  2000  students 
averaged  7.8,  and  7.7  respectively  as  compared  with  the  av- 
erage of  7.8  which  the  total  group  made.  The  students  from 
small  colleges,  of  from  1  to  500  students,  did  poorer  than 
the  average  with  a  rating  of  7.4.  In  only  one  case  is  the 
difference  in  averages  of  statistical  significance,  and  that 
is  the  case  of  those  students  who  came  from  colleges  having 
an  enrollment  of  from  3001  to  4000  students.  This  group  had  a 
graduate  average  of  7.1  as  compared  with  the  average  of  7.8 
which  the  total  group  made.  The  critical  ratio  was  5.2.  The 
group  is  so  small  that  tie  findings  can  not  be  considered 
reliable.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe  what  these  stu- 
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denta  did  in  their  undergraduate  schools, 

TABLE  12 

COMPARISON  OK  UNDERGRADUATE  AVERAGES 
ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOOL 


ENROLLMENT  OP 
UNDERGRADUATE  SCHOOL 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

1-  500 

7.5 

1.7 

32 

4-  9 

501-1000 

6.6 

1.4 

48 

3-  9 

1001-2000 

6.4 

1.4 

40 

3-  9 

2001-3000 

7.0 

1.4 

75 

2-10 

3001-4000 

5.1 

.4 

9 

4-  6 

TOTAL  GROUP 

6.8 

1.4 

204 

2-10 

The  students  with  the  poorest  undergraduate  average,  5.1, 
were  from  colleges  which  had  from  3001  to  4000  students.  This 
group  also  had  the  poorest  graduate  average  of  7.1.  This  tends 
to  show  that  students  who  come  from  these  large  institutions 
do  poor  work.  A  study  of  Tables  12  and  13  will  show  that  the 
students  from  medium  sized  Institutions  have  shown  less  fluc- 
tuation in  the  quality  of  their  work  in  the  graduate  and  the 
undergraduate  schools  which  they  attended.  The  students  who 
came  from  the  smallest  institutions  with  enrollments  of  from 
1  to  500  students,  have  made  a  very  poor  showing.  From  first 
rank  in  their  undergraduate  work,  they  have  dropped  to  fourth 
place  in  their  graduate  work.  These  students,  while  undergrad- 
uates, attained  an  average  of  7.5  which  is  better  than  6.8, 
the  undergraduate  average  of  the  total  group.    As  graduates, 
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however,  with  an  average  of  7.4  they  fell  bfilow  the  average  of 
7.8  which  the  total  graduate  group  made.  This  drop  in  average 
and  in  rank  may  have  one  of  several  explanations.  Either  these 

TABLE  13 

RANKING  OF  GROUPS  ACCORDING  TO  ENROLLMENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE 
INSTITUTION  WITH  RESPECT  TO  GRADUATE  AND  UNDER  GRADUATE  AVERAGES 


ENROLLMENT  OF 

UNDER  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 

GRADUATE  RANK 

UNDERGRADUATE 
RANK 

1-  500 

4 

1 

501-1000 

2 

3 

1001-2000 

3 

4 

2001-3000 

1 

2 

3001-4000 

5 

5 

small  Institutions  have  a  lower  standard  of  grading,  or  the 
student  has  had  Insufficient  undergraduate  preparation  for 
graduate  work.  If  data  on  the  intelligence  level^^  of  these 
students  had  been  available,  It  would  be  possible  to  draw 
some  definite  conclusions  which  would  explain  this  situation. 

The  groups  with  enrollments  of  2001  to  3000,  501  to  1000, 
1001  to  2000  students  had  the  same  relative  positions  in  the 
graduate  ranking,  and  in  the  undergraduate  ranking.  These 
groups  held  first,  second,  and  third  places  in  the  graduate 
ranking,  with  averages  of  8.1,  7.8,  and  7.7,  respectively. 
In  the  undergraduate  ranking  they  held  positions,  two,  three, 
and  four  with  averages  of  7.0,  6.6,  and  6.4,  respectively. 

11.  Limitations  of  the  Problem,  page  4. 
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The  majority  of  the  students  who  made  up  the  group  which 
came  from  schools  with  an  enrollment  of  2001  to  3000  students, 
obtained  their  undergraduate  training  at  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion of  Boston  University,  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to 
distinguish  between  the  work  the  School  of  Education  students 
did  and  the  work  done  by  other  students  from  colleges  with 
similar  enrollments. 

TABLE  14 

COMPARISON  OF  GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  AVERAGES  OF  STUDENTS 

PROM  THE  SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  STUDENTS  FROM  COLLEGES 

 OF  SIMILAR  ENROLLMENTS 

ENROLLMENT  OF  2001  to  3000  STUDENTS 
STUDENTS  OF  THE 


GROUPS 

SCHOOL  OF  EDUCATION 

OTHER  STUDENTS 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

GRADUATE 

8.2 

1.1 

61 

6-10 

7.6 

.91 

14 

6-  9 

UNDERGRADUATE 

7.5 

1.3 

61 

4-10 

5.2 

ia 

14 

2-  7 

The  students  from  the  School  of  Education  had  a  higher 
average  not  only  in  their  undergraduate  work,  but  also  in  their 
graduate  work  as  compared  with  students  from  other  schools  and 
the  total  group.  The  average  for  the  School  of  Education  stu- 
dents, Table  14,  is  8.2  for  their  graduate  work,  and  7.5  for 
their  undergraduate  work,  as  compared  with  other  students1 
averages  of  7.6,  and  5.2,  and  as  compared  with  the  averages 
of  the  total  group,  7.8  and  6.8,  respectively.  These  results 
are  consistent  with  other  findings*2  In  this  report  in  that 

12.  Students  at  Either  End  of  the  Group,  page  13. 
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the  group  which  does  better  than  the  average  as  under- 
graduates, does  better  than  the  average  as  graduates.  Consider- 
ing that  the  undergraduate  division  of  the  School  of  Education 
is  a  semi-graduate  school,  the  superiority  of  the  students  from 
this  school  may  be  due  to  greater  maturity,  or  to  greater  in- 
centive for  learning,  two  immeasurable  reasons.  ^ 

SECTARIAN  -  NON-SECTARIAN 

Do  students  from  non-sectarian  schools  tend  to  do  better 
in  the  graduate  school  than  students  from  sectarian  schools? 

The  students  in  Table  15  are  grouped  in  two  divisions, 
the  first  consists  of  students  from  sectarian  schools,  while 
the  second  consists  of  those  who  attended  non-sectarian 
schools*  In  this  study,  schools  in  which  religion  is  taught  as 
a  vocation,  or  in  which  it  is  required  as  a  minor  subject  in 
the  undergraduate  program  are  classed  as  sectarian.  Other 
schools  are  classed  as  non-sectarian*  The  students  from  non- 
sectarian  schools  have  higher  graduate  and  undergraduate  aver- 
ages than  the  total  group*  These  graduate  and  undergraduate 
averages  of  7,9  and  7*0,  respectively  compare  favorably  with 
the  averages  7,8  and  6,8,  respectively,  of  the  total  group. 
The  students  from  sectarian  schools  have  lower  graduate  and 
undergraduate  averages  than  the  total  group.  The  graduate  and 
undergraduate  averages,  7,4  and  6,4,  respectively,  compare  un- 
favorably with  the  averages,  7,8  and  6,8,  respectively,  of  the 
total  group.  These  differences  in  means,  however,  have  no  sta- 


13*  Limitations  of  the  Problem,  page  4. 
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TABLE  15 

COMPARISON  OP  GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  AVERAGES 
PROM  SECTARIAN  AND  NON-SECTARIAN  SCHOOLS 


GRADUATE 

UNDERGRADUATE 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

SECTARIAN 

7.4 

.95 

28 

6-9 

6.4 

1.9 

28 

2-  9 

HON- SECTARIAN 

7.9 

•  87 

176 

3-10 

7.0 

1.3 

176 

6-10 

TOTAL  GROUP 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

6-10 

6.8 

1.4 

204 

2-10 

tlstical  significance,  since  the  critical  ratio  is  less  than 
four.  Since  data  concerning  the  intelligence  levels  of  these 
students  from  sectarian  schools  are  not  available,  no  conclu- 
sions can  be  drawn  to  explain  their  lower  averages  in  the 

14 

graduate  and  undergraduate  schools, 

SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  have  been  considered  the  problems  which 
the  Graduate  School  of  Education  faces  in  selecting  its  stu- 
dents. What  relation  exists  between  success  in  the  graduate 
school,  and  success  in  the  undergraduate  school?  An  attempt 
was  made  to  answer  this  question  by  dividing  the  204  stu- 
dents into  five  groups  according  to  the  year  in  which  they 
received  their  Master's  degree.  Comparison  of  the  work  of 
these  students  in  the  graduate  school  and  in  the  undergrad- 
uate school  showed  that  the  tendency  was  for  students  who 
did  well  in  their  undergraduate  work,  to  do  well  in  their 
graduate  work.  The  opposite  of  this  was  also  noted.  Con- 
sideration of  the  work  done  by  students  at  the  extremes  in 


14.  Limitations  of  the  Problem,  page  4. 
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their  undergraduate  and  graduate  work,  verified  the  previous 
statement* 

Boston  University  offers  part-time  courses  to  teachers  in 
servioe.  The  college  is  interested  in  knowing  how  these  part- 
time  students  compare  with  the  full-time  students.  The  data 
showed  that  part-time  students  were  consistently  better  than 
full-time  students.  There  was  no  information  given  to  explain 
if  this  superiority  was  due  to  greater  maturity  and  experience 
of  the  part-time  students. 

In  considering  the  work  of  students  grouped  according  to 
the  number  of  years  which  they  have  allowed  to  elapse  between 
receiving  their  Bachelor* s  degree  and  their  Master* s  degree, 
nothing  of  statistical  value  was  shown,  since  the  relation- 
ship between  their  undergraduate  and  graduate  work  was  one  of 
chance. 

In  considering  the  type  of  school  in  which  the  students 
obtained  their  undergraduate  training,  two  questions  were 
raised.  Does  the  enrollment  of  the  institution  in  which  the 
undergraduate  training  was  received  have  affect  upon  the  stu- 
dent *s  sucoess  in  the  graduate  school;  and  do  students  from 
non-sectarian  schools  tend  to  do  better  in  the  graduate  school 
than  students  from  sectarian  schools? 

To  answer  the  first  question,  the  students  were  divided 
into  groups  according  to  the  approximate  sizes  of  the  insti- 
tutions from  which  they  were  graduated.  Students  who  came 
from  the  smallest  schools  and  fron  the  largest  schools 
did  very  poor  graduate  work.  The  students  from  schools  of 
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medium  enrollment  held  the  same  relative  positions  in  the 
undergraduate  and  graduate  schools.  Their  work  in  the  under- 
graduate school  was  a  good  prediction  of  their  work  in  the 
graduate  school. 

To  answer  the  second  question,  the  students  were  grouped 
according  to  whether  they  were  graduated  from  sectarian  or 
non-sectarian  schools.  Students  from  non-sectarian  institutions 
had  a  better  record  in  the  undergraduate  and  graduate  schools 
than  students  from  sectarian  schools.  Since  data  on  age,  ex- 
perience, incentive,  and  intelligence  levels  of  these  stu- 
dents were  not  available,  no  conclusions  were  drawn. 
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CHAPTER  III 


THE  WORK  OP  STUDENTS  FROM  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 

The  majority  of  the  colleges  from  which  the  Graduate 
School  draws  its  students  have,  up  to  now,  sent  very  few  stu- 
dents. With  the  increasing  demand  for  better  trained  teachers 
many  more  students  from  these  schools  are  matriculating  for 
graduate  study.  It  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  know  something 
about  the  type  of  work  these  new  students  will  do.  The  per- 
formance of  students  previously  admitted  is  used  as  a  basis 
for  prediction  of  the  work  of  the  new  students. 

What  kind  of  work  have  students  from  these  institutions 
done  in  the  Graduate  School?  In  this  part  of  the  problem,  the 
work  of  students  from  the  following  schools  was  analyzed! 
Boston  College,  Bridgewater  Teachers  College,  Emerson  College 
Harvard  College,  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Massachu- 
setts School  of  Normal  Art,  Northeastern  University,  Rad- 
cliffe  College,  and  Simmons  College,  These  schools  have  sent 
several  students  to  the  Graduate  School  of  Education,  In 
discussing  the  work  of  these  students  they  were  grouped  as 
follows : 

Section  A  Students  from  Boston  College, 

Section  B  Students  from  Bridgewater  Teachers  College  . 

Section  C  Students  from  Emerson  College  . 

Section  D  Students  from  Harvard  College, 

Section  E  Students  from  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross, 
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Section  F  Students  from  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Normal 
Art, 

Section  0  Students  from  Northeastern  University, 
Section  H  Students  from  Radcliffe  College. 
Section  I  Students  from  Simmons  College* 

GRADUATE  AVERAGES 
TABLE  16 

COMPARISONS  OP  GRADUATE  AVERAGES  OF  STUDENTS 


FROM  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 


SECTION 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

A 

7.3 

•  75 

6-  8 

B 

7.5 

.71 

8 

6-  8 

0 

7.2 

1.33 

6 

6-  8 

d  _  1 

7.5 

.81 

6 

6-  8 

E 

7.8 

1.45 

6 

6-  9 

F 

9.0 

.86 

4 

8-  9 

* 

1.41 

3 

6-  9 

H 

7.5 

•  92 

7 

6-  8 

I 

8.0 

.50 

4 

7-  8 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE  GROUP 

7.8 

1.0 

204 

6-10 

Sections  F,  I,  and  Ef  with  averages  of  9.0,  8.0,  and  7.8, 
respectively,  did  better  than  the  group  as  a  whole  which  had 
an  average  of  7.8.  Sections  B,  D,  and  H  with  averages  of  7.5, 
were  slightly  poorer  than  the  group  average  of  7.8.  Sections 
A  and  C  were  considerably  below  the  average,  7.8,  of  the 
total  group  with  averages  of  7.3  and  7.2,  respectively. 
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UNDERGRADUATE  AVERAGES 
What  averages  did  these  students  earn  In  their  undergrad- 
uate schools? 

TABLE  17 

COMPARISONS  OP  UNDERGRADUATE  AVERAGES  OP 
STUDENTS  PROM  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 


SECTION* 

AV. 

S.D. 

NO. 

RANGE 

A 

5.1 

1.6 

8 

2-7 

B 

7,4 

•  70 

8 

6-  8 

C 

7.6 

1  A 

1.4 

6 

7-  8 

D 

.72 

6 

4*  6 

E 

5.2 

—  

1.3 

I  

6 

3-  7 

P 

7.5 

.71 

4 

6-  8 

G 

5#5 

1.0 

S 

4-6 

H 

5.3 

| 

3-  6 

I 

6.3 

1.3 

4 

4-  7 

TOTAL 

GRADUATE  GROUP 

6.8 

1.4 

204 

2-10 

Three  sections,  C,  Pf  and  B,  with  averages  of  7.6,  7.5, 
and  7.4,  respectively,  were  better  than  the  total  undergrad- 
uate group  which  had  an  average  of  6.8.  All  other  sections 
fell  below  this  average  of  6.8,  Section  I  averaged  6.3} 
section  D  averaged  537;  section  G  averaged  5.5.  Sections  H, 
E,  and  A  averaged  5.3,  5.2,  and  5.1,  respectively. 

How  do  these  groups  rank  with  each  other  in  their  graduate 
and  undergraduate  work? 

*  For  explanation  of  letters,  see  pages  29  and  30. 
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Prom  Table  18,  it  Is  apparent  that  there  has  been  con- 
siderable shifting  in  ranks.  Section  C  which  held  the  first 
position  in  under graduate  work,  dropped  to  the  last  position 


TABLE  18 

RELATIVE  RANKS  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS 
IN  GRADUATE  AND  UNDERGRADUATE  FORK 


SKCTION 

f\  VJ  A  T\TT  A  fTITP     Ty  A  "M"  V 

GRADUATE  RANK 

TTVTT\  T.TT>  /^r>  A  TMT  A  fTITT*     T>  A  %TV 

UNDERGRADUATE  RANK 

F 

1 

2 

I 

2 

4 

«J  

3 

8 

B 

1  

4 

3 

D 

5 

5 

H 

6 

7 

0 

7 

6 

A 

8 

9 

C 

9 

1 

in  graduate  work.  Section  F  which  held  second  place  in  under- 
graduate work  rose  to  first  position  in  graduate  work.  Section 
I,  in  fourth  position  in  undergraduate  work,  and  only  slightly 
below  the  average  of  the  total  group,  rose  to  second  rank  in 
graduate  work.  Section  E  rose  from  the  next  to  the  last  place 
in  undergraduate  work  to  the  third  rank  in  graduate  work. 
Sections  F,  I,  and  E  were  the  only  sections  which  did  better 
graduate  work  than  the  total  graduate  group.  Sections  B,  D,  H, 
G,  and  A,  with  ranks  ranging  from  four  to  eight,  in  order,  in 

*  For  explanation  of  letters  see  pages  29  and  30. 
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graduate  work,  held  ranks  three,  five,  seven,  six,  and  nine, 
respectively,  In  under graduate  work. 

EXTREME  GROUPS 

How  many  of  the  students  from  these  specific  institutions 
were  members  of  the  groups  ^  which  had  extreme  averages  in  the 
graduate  school?  Sections  A,  D,  E,  G,  and  H  sent  four,  one, 

TABLE  19 

NU:/I3ER  OP  STUDENTS  PRO!/!  CERTAIN  INSTITUTIONS 
WITH  EXTREME  AVERAGES 


LOW  EXTREME 

HIGH  EXTREME 

SECTION* 

UNDER  GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

UNDER  GRADUATE 

GRADUATE 

A 

4 

2 

0 

>* 

o 

B 

0 

2 

0 

0 

c 

0 

2 

D 

1 

1 

0 

0 

E 

3 

2 

0 

2 

P 

0 

0 

0 

2 

0 

1 

1 

0 

1 

H 

3 

2 

0 

0 

I 

0 

0 

0 

0 

TOTAL  FOR 

CERTAIN 

COLLEGES 

12 

12 

0 

5 

TOTAL  FOR 
SCHOOL 

25 

25 

16 

2T 

15.  See  Students  at  Either  End  of  the  Groups,  page  12. 
»*    For  explanation  of  letters  see  pages  29  and  30. 
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three,  one,  and  three  students,  respectively,  or  a  total  of 
twelve  poor  students,  which  is  practically  one-half  of  the 
total  number  of  poor  undergraduate  students.  Sections  A,  B,  C, 
E,  and  H  each  contributed  two  students  who  were  poor  in  grad- 
uate work.  Sections  D  and  0  each  contributed  one  poor  student. 
These  sections  (Table  19)  contributed  twelve  of  the  poor  grad- 
uate students,  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number.  Not  one 
brilliant  undergraduate  student  came  from  these  institutions. 
Only  five  out  of  a  total  of  twenty-seven  of  the  graduate  stu- 
dents with  excellent  records  came  from  these  sections.  Sec- 
tions E,  P,  and  0  sent  two,  two,  and  one  brilliant  students, 
respectively.  Considering  that  the  total  number  of  students 
from  these  institutions  is  only  one-fourth  of  the  total  number 
of  graduates,  these  schools,  by  contributing  nearly  one-half 
of  the  poor  students,  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  record.  This 
view  is  sustained  by  the  records  of  those  students  who  ob- 
tained high  averages.  These  students,  from  certain  institutions 
which  are  under  discussion,  constituted  one-fourth  of  the  total 
group,  yet  they  contributed  only  one-sixth  of  the  brilliant 
graduate  students,  and  sent  to  the  graduate  school  not  one 
student  who  had  an  excellent  undergraduate  record. 

ENROLLMENT  OP  INSTITUTIONS 
Further  light  on  the  poor  work  of  students  from  these 
sections  is  shown  by  a  comparison  of  their  averages  with  the 
averages  of  all  students  from  institutions  having  a  similar 
enrollment. 

In  Table  20  the  averages  of  the  groups  composed  of  stu- 
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dents  from  these  certain  institutions^*^  were  compared  with 
the  averages  of  all  students  from  institutions  with  similar 
enrollments.  Less  than  half  of  the  sections  composed  of  stu- 

TABLE  20 

COMPARISONS  OP  AVERAGES  OP  STUDENTS  PROM  CERTAIN 


INSTITUTIONS  WITH  AVERAGES  OP  STUDENTS  PROM 
INSTITUTIONS  OP  SIMILAR  ENROLLMENT 


  1 

SECTION 

  -  — i 

ENROLLMENT 
LIMITS  IN  WHICH 
SECTION  PALLS 

GRADUATE 
AVERAGE  OP 
SECTION 

GRADUATE  AVERAGE 
OP  GROUPS  FROM 
INSTITUTIONS  OP 
SIMILAR  ENROLLMENT 

A 

2001-3000 

j 

7.3 

8.1 

B 

501-1000 

7.5 

7.8 

C 

1-  500 

7.2 

7.4 

D 

3001-4000 

7.5 

7.1 

E 

1001-2000 

7.8 

7.7 

P 

501-1000 

9.0 

7.8 

G 

1001-2000 

7.5 

7.7 

H 

501-1000 

7.5 

7.8 

.  1 

1001-2000 

8.0 

7.7 

dents  from  certain  institutions  did  better  work  than  all  the 
students  from  schools  of  similar  enrollment.  Section  F,  with 
an  enrollment  of  from  501  to  1000  students,  did  better,  with 
an  average  of  9.0,  than  the  7.8  average  which  was  earned  by  the 
group  from  institutions  of  si jilar  enrollment.  Sections  E  and 
I  with  enrollments  of  from  1001  to  2000  students  averaged  7.8 

16.  For  explanation  of  the  composition  of  these  groups, 
see  page  29. 

*      Enrollment  of  Institutions,  page  23. 
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and  8.0,  respectively,  as  compared  with  7.7  which  was  made  by 
groups  from  institutions  of  similar  size.  Section  D,  with  an 
enrollment  of  from  3001  to  4000  students,  averaged  7.5  as 
compared  with  7.1  which  was  earned  by  the  group  from  schools 
of  about  the  same  size.  Sections  B  and  H,  composed  of  students 
from  schools  with  enrollments  of  from  501  to  1000  students, 
had  an  average  of  7.5  which  was  below  the  average  of  7.8  which 
groups  from  similar  institutions  made.  Section  0,  with  an  en- 
rollment of  from  1001  to  2000  students,  and  with  an  average  of 
7,5,  fell  below  the  average,  7.7,  made  by  the  group  from  schools 
of  about  the  same  size.  Section  C  made  the  lowest  average,  7.2, 
as  compared  with  7.4,  the  average  attained  by  the  group  from 
institutions  of  similar  enrollment,  1  to  500  students.  Section 
A,  made  up  of  students  from  schools  with  from  2001  to  3000  stu- 
dents, fell  way  below  the  average,  8.1,  earned  by  the  group 
from  institutions  of  approximately  the  same  size.  Section  A  had 
an  average  of  7.3. 

Students  who  came  from  these  institutions  previously 
designated  tended  to  be  poorer  undergraduate  and  graduate 
material  than  the  average.  No  other  definite  conclusions  can 
be  drawn  because  of  the  small  number  of  students  in  each  sec- 
tion. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  records  of  students  from 
these  schools  be  carefully  studied.  A  statement  of  their 
standing  in  comparison  with  the  standing  of  other  members  of 
their  class  should  be  required.  If  their  work  is  below  the 
average  for  their  class,  they  should  be  admitted  on  probation 
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and  in  certain  cases,  they  should  be  required  to  do  work  in 
addition  to  the  regular  requirements  for  the  Master* s  decree. 

SUMMARY 

In  this  chapter  there  was  a  consideration  of  the  question 
of  what  kind  of  work  the  students  from  certain  institutions 
have  done  in  the  graduate  school.  These  certain  schools  were: 
Boston  College,  Bridgewater  Teachers  College,  Emerson  College, 
Harvard  College,  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Massachusetts 
School  of  Normal  Art,  Northeastern  University,  Radcliffe 
College,  and  Simmons  College • 

The  students  from  these  institutions  were  compared  with 
each  other  in  graduate  work  and  in  undergraduate  work.  They 
were  also  compared  with  the  total  graduate  group,  Uore  than 
half  of  the  group  did  work  which  was  inferior  in  comparison 
with  the  work  of  the  total  graduate  group.  The  work  of  stu- 
dents from  The  Massachusetts  School  of  Normal  Art,  Simmons 
College,  and  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  was  superior  to 
the  work  of  the  total  graduate  group,    hen  the  records  of 
the  total  student  group  from  these  certain  institutions 
were  examined,  it  was  found  that  half  of  the  poor  students 
came  from  these  nine  sohools.  Only  one-sixth  of  the  superior 
students  came  from  these  schools.  This  was  a  very  poor  record, 
since  these  schools  sent  one-quarter  of  the  total  graduate 
group.  When  the  work  of  these  students  was  compared  with  the 
work  of  students  from  schools  of  similar  enrollments,  all 
but  four  groups  showed  work  of  poorer  quality.  The  four  su- 
perior groups  were  composed  of  students  from  Harvard  College, 
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Massachusetts  School  of  Normal  Art,  Simmons  College,  and  The 
College  of  the  Holy  Cross •  In  the  case  of  Harvard  College, 
students  from  other  institutions  of  similar  enrollment  did 
work  below  the  average  of  the  total  group.  Harvard1 s  slight 
superiority  over  the  group  from  colleges  of  similar  enroll- 
ment did  not  raise  it  to  the  level  of  achievement  of  the  total 
graduate  group. 

The  results  of  this  chapter  tend  to  show  that  the  students 
from  these  institutions  were  of  poor  quality.  No  other  con- 
clusions were  drawn  because  of  the  fact  that  these  colleges 
were  represented  by  very  few  students. 

It  was  recommended  that  students  from  these  schools  be 
admitted  on  probation,  especially  if  their  standing  as  under- 
graduates was  low. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

SUMMARY 

Thla  study  was  undertaken  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  the  Graduate  School  of  Education  should  accept  all 
students  who  present  a  degree  from  a  four  year  institution; 
and  the  question  of  what  relationship  exists  between  success 
in  the  undergraduate  school  and  success  in  the  graduate 
school. 
The  Problem 

The  problem  had  five  aspects:  (1)  to  determine  the  rela- 
tive effectiveness  of  training  given  in  the  various  four-year 
institutions  as  preparation  for  graduate  work  in  the  Graduate 
School  of  Education;  (2)  to  examine  the  records,  undergraduate 
and  graduate,  of  those  students  who  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Education  during  the  five  year  period  from  September, 
1927  to  September,  1932;  (3)  to  determine  the  relationship  be- 
tween items  in  these  records;  (4)  to  determine  whether  the  re- 
sults of  such  comparisons  can  be  used  in  prognosticating  suc- 
cess in  graduate  work  in  education;  (5)  to  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  admission  of  students  to  graduate  work  in  educa- 
tion at  Boston  University  for  the  degree  of  Master  of  Education. 
The  Selection  of  Students 

The  students  selected  for  this  study  were  those  who  re- 
ceived their  Master  of  Education  degree  during  the  five  year 
period,  from  September,  1927  to  September,  1932. 
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The  Division  of  Students  into  Groups 

The  students  were  divided  into  groups  according  to: 
(1)  the  college  at  which  the  undergraduate  training  was 
obtained;  (2)  whether  the  student  was  a  part-time  candidate 
for  a  degree,  or  whether  he  was  a  full-time  candidate  for  a 
decree;  (3)  the  nu  iber  of  years  which  had  elapsed  since  the 
acquisition  of  the  Bachelor's  degree;  (4)  whether  the  student 
attended  a  sectarian  institution,  or  a  non-sectarian  institu- 
tion; (5)  the  size  of  the  institution  in  which  the  undergrad- 
uate training  was  received. 
Limitations  of  the  Problem 

Owing  to  incomplete  records  many  students  were  omitted 
from  this  study.  The  report  was  based  almost  entirely  upon  the 
grades  of  the  students,  unreliable  as  they  were  recognized  to 
be,  since  records  of  such  pertinent  facts  as  date  of  birth, 
experience,  success  in  the  chosen  vocation,  and  intelligence 
level  were  lacking. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  School  of  Education  is  not 
representative  of  such  schools  in  general.  The  results  of 
this  study,  therefore,  are  peculiar  to  the  School  of  Educa* 
tion  alone. 

The  Factors  Investigated 

The  students  were  studied  with  respect  to:  (1)  their  grad- 
uate averages,  (2)  their  undergraduate  averages,  (3)  their 
positions  at  either  extreme  of  the  group,  (4)  the  way  in  which 
they  obtained  their  degree,  by  part-time  or  full-time  work, 
(5)  the  years  which  had  elapsed  since  receiving  their  Daoh- 
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elor's  degree,  (6)  the  enrollment  of  the  institutions  from 
which  they  came,  (7)  the  type  of  these  institutions,  sec- 
tarian or  non-sectarian,  (8)  the  preparation  received  at 
certain  institutions* 

Comparisons  of  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  Work 

The  students  were  compared  in  graduate  and  undergraduate 
work.  The  students  were  divided  into  five  groups  according  to 
the  year  in  which  they  acquired  their  Master's  degree.  The 
difference  between  the  means  of  these  groups  had  no  statis- 
tical significance.  A  small  positive  correlation  was  found. 
Students  at  Either  End  of  tne  Groups 

Students  who  stood  very  high  in  the  undergraduate  group 
stood  high  in  the  graduate  group,  but  these  students  did  not 
do  as  well  as  the  best  students  in  the  graduate  group.  Stu- 
dents who  were  very  low  in  the  undergraduate  group  were  low 
in  the  graduate  group,  but  they  did  better  than  the  poorest 
students.  The  students  who  did  much  better  than  the  average 
in  the  graduate  school  had  done  better  than  the  average  in 
their  undergraduate  work.  The  students  who  did  much  poorer 
than  the  average  in  the  graduate  school,  did  poorer  than  the 
average  in  their  undergraduate  work. 
Part-time  versus  Pull-time  Students 

The  part-time  students  when  compared  with  the  full-time 
students  and  the  total  graduate  group  were  superior  in  every 
instance,  not  only  as  graduate  students,  but  also  as  under- 
graduate students.  On  the  other  hand  the  full-time  students 
were  inferior  to  the  part-time  group  and  the  total  graduate 
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group,  in  graduate  and  undergraduate  work. 
Elapsed  Years 

Some  light  on  the  previous  discussion  was  obtained  by 
studying  the  records  of  groups  arranged  according  to  the 
number  of  years  which  had  elapsed  between  the  two  degrees. 
This  study  showed  that  the  full-time  group  tended  to  be  the 
youn  er  group,  and  the  poorer  showing  of  this  group,  therefore, 
is  consistent  with  the  results  of  other  investigators. 

In  studying  the  work  of  students  grouped  according  to  the 
number  of  years  which  had  been  allowed  to  elapse  between  the 
Bachelor »s  degree  and  the  Master1 s  degree  little  of  statis- 
tical value  was  obtained.  Students  who  had  allowed  a  few 
years  to  elapse  between  their  degrees  alternated  positions 
with  students  who  had  allowed  many  years  to  elapse  between  the 
two  degrees.  The  relationship  between  tlie  groups'  graduate 
ranks  and  undergraduate  ranks  was  one  of  chance. 

Enrollment  of  the  Institutions 

In  this  section  of  the  report,  the  students  were  divided 
into  groups  according  to  the  approximate  enrollment  of  their 
undergraduate  schools.  It  was  found  that  the  students  from 
the  smallest, and  from  the  largest  schools  did  much  poorer 
work  than  the  students  from  schools  of  medium  enrollment.  The 
students  from  these  very  small  and  very  large  institutions 
were  decidedly  poorer  than  the  total  graduate  student  body. 

Sectarian  versus  Non-sectarian 

When  the  students  were  divided  into  groups  according  to 
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whether  they  were  graduated  from  sectarian  or  non-sectarian 
colleges,  it  was  found  that  the  students  from  the  non-sec- 
tarian schools  had  a  better  record  in  the  graduate  and  under- 
graduate schools  than  the  students  from  the  sectarian  schools* 

Students  from  Certain  Institutions 

Under  this  topic  there  was  a  consideration  of  the  type 
of  work  which  students  from  certain  institutions  did.  The 
institutions  were:  Boston  College,  Bridgewater  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Emerson  College,  Harvard  College,  The  College  of  the 
Holy  Cross,  Massachusetts  School  of  Normal  Art,  Northeastern 
University,  Radcliffe  College,  and  Simmons  College.  When  the 
students  from  these  institutions  were  compared  with  the  total 
graduate  group,  for  graduate  and  undergraduate  averages,  it 
was  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  group  were  inferior  stu- 
dents. Students  from  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Normal  Art, 
Simmons  College,  and  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross  were  ex- 
ceptions, for  they  did  work  which  was  above  the  average.  One- 
half  of  the  total  number  of  poorest  students  came  from  these 
certain  institutions,  whereas  only  one-sixth  of  the  superior 
students  were  from  these  designated  schools.  This  was  a  very 
poor  record  since  only  one-quarter  of  the  total  graduate 
group  came  from  these  institutions.  When  the  work  of  students 
from  these  certain  schools  was  compared  with  the  work  of  stu- 
dents from  colleges  of  similar  enrollment,  only  three  groups 
were  found  to  do  work  superior  to  their  group,  and  to  the 
total  graduate  group.  These  groups  were  made  up  of  students 
from  the  Massachusetts  School  of  Normal  Art,  Simmons  College, 
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and  The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  following  conclusions  may  be  drawn  from  the  data 
submitted  In  this  investigation: 

1.  Students  who  are  better  than  the  average  in  the  under- 
graduate school  will  be  better  than  the  average  in  the  grad- 
uate school* 

2.  Students  who  are  poorer  than  the  average  in  the  under- 
graduate school  will  be  poorer  than  the  average  in  the  grad- 
uate school* 

3.  Part-time  students  do  better  work  than  full-time  stu- 
dents. It  Is  probably  true  that  maturity,  experience,  and 
incentive  are  contributing  factors  to  the  success  of  part- 
time  students.  Definite  conclusions  as  to  the  values  of  these 
motives  can  not  be  given  in  this  report,  since  verifying  data 
were  lacking. 

4.  Institutions  of  small  enrollment  give  relatively  high 
grades  to  their  students.  These  students  from  small  colleges 
did  very  poor  work  in  the  graduate  school. 

5.  Colleges  having  very  large  enrollments  send  their 
poorer  students  to  the  School  of  Education.  Students  from 
these  very  large  institutions  did  the  poorest  work  In  the  grad- 
uate school. 

6.  Students  from  non-sectarian  schools  do  better  work  in 
the  graduate  school  and  also  in  the  undergraduate  school,  than 
do  students  from  sectarian  schools. 
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7.  Students  from  sections^?  F,  I,  and  E  did  superior 
work  in  the  graduate  school  when  compared  with  the  total 
graduate  group,  and  the  other  sections. 

8.  One -half  of  the  Inferior  students  came  from  sections 
A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  0,  and  H.  The  official  records  of  the  students 
from  the  institutions  making  up  these  sections  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully*  All  sections,  with  the  exception  of  E,  did 
work  that  was  inferior  when  compared  with  the  total  graduate 
group. 

9.  The  foregoing  conclusions  can  not  be  formulated  into 
general  rules,  since  the  majority  of  the  groups  were  too 
small  to  give  conclusive  results. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
Since  the  conclusions  above  can  not  be  formulated  as 
rules  which  would  apply  to  large  groups  of  students,  it  is 
recommended  that  admission  to  the  graduate  school  be  con- 
tinued on  an  individual  basis. 

1.  It  is  recommended  that  data  be  obtained,  if  possible, 
on  the  following  pertinent  facts s  (1)  date  of  birth,  (2)  ex- 
perience, (3)  success  in  the  chosen  vocation,  (4)  intelligence 
level,  (5)  undergraduate  major  subject. 

2.  It  is  desirable  that  the  college  have  an  official 
blank  on  which  the  undergraduate  school  transcribes  the  record 
of  the  student.  Such  a  blank  is  used  for  high  school  records. 
Why  can  it  not  be  used  for  undergraduate  college  records? 

17.  For  an  explanation  of  letters,  see  pages  29  and  30. 
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3.  The  school  should  obtain  from  the  undergraduate  school 
a  statement  of  the  candidates  relative  scholastic  standing* 
If  this  standing  is  low,  the  student  should  be  admitted  on 
probation. 

4.  It  is  desirable  to  continue  the  general  survey  ex- 
aminations of  the  student  body.  These  were  given  for  the  first 
time  this  year.  It  is  suggested  that  this  examination  be  given 
om  two  forms,  to  part-time  and  full-time  candidates  for  the 
Master* s  degree. 

SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

1.  How  would  these  results  be  affected  if  the  student 
body  were  larger? 

2.  Should  students  who  failed  to  obtain  their  degrees  be 
included  in  further  studies? 

3.  What  type  of  graduate  training  should  be  given  to 
assure  a  degree  of  success  in  education?  Should  it  include 
training  in  personality  adjustment,  or  speech  improvement? 

4.  What  degree  of  success  do  graduates  of  the  Scholl  of 
Education  have  In  their  chosen  vocations? 
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APPENDIX  A 


FORMS  USED  IN  COLLECTING  DATA 

Name   

Degree    College   

Date  of  Graduation  .Tr,  ■■„■■'  ■  ■"V  »  ■  ■  -  ■  j-  u 

Date  of  Graduation  from  School  of  Education  ________ 

Part-time  Student  ____________   Pull-time  Student  ___ 

Undergraduate  Average  _________________ 

Graduate  Average  _______________ 

Type  of  Undergraduate  School 

Sectarian  ______________ _______  Non-sectarian 

Enrollment   
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APPENDIX  B 


No.  of 

Name  of  Institution 

Stuaents 

Edinboro  State  Teachers  College 

1 

Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

6 

Emmanuel  College 

2 

Framingham  State  Teachers  College 

1 

Gordon  Theological  School 

1 

Hamilton  College 

1 

Harvard  College 

6 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 

2 

Massachusetts  School  of  Normal  Art 

4 

Massachusetts  State  College 

1 

Middlebury  College 

2 

Mount  Holyoke  College 

2 

New  England  Conservatory  of  Music 

1 

Northeastern  University 

3 

Olivet  College 

1 

Radcliffe  College 

7 

Saint  Anselms  College 

1 

Saint  Josephs  College 

1 

Salem  State  Teachers  College 

2 

Seton  Hall  College 

1 

Simmons  College 

4 

Smith  College 

2 

The  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

6 

The  College  of  Saint  Elisabeth 

1 

The  College  of  William  and  Mary 

1 
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APPENpIX  B 

LIST  OP  INSTITUTIONS  FROM  WHICH  STUDENTS  WERE  DRAWN 


No.  of 

Name  of  Institution  Students 

American  International  Y.  M.  C.  A,  Institute  2 

Atlantic  Union  1 

Bates  College  2 

Boston  College  8 

Boston  Teachers  College  1 
Boston  University 

College  of  Liberal  Arta  9 

College  of  Business  Administration  13 

College  of  Practical  Arts  and  Letters  6 

School  of  Education  61 

School  of  Religious  Education  2 

Brldgewater  State  Teachers  College  8 

Brown  University  2 

Cedarville  College  1 

Clark  University  2 

Colby  College  2 

College  of  New  Rochelle  2 
Columbia  University 

Teachers  College                                   .  1 

Cornel  University  1 

Dartmouth  College  3 

Des  Moines  University  1 
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APPENDIX  B 


NO.  of 

Name  of  Institution  Students 

Trinity  College  2 

Tufts  College  1 

Jackson  College  1 

University  of  Maine  2 

University  of  New  Hampshire  2 

University  of  Vermont  3 

Urbana  College  1 

Vassar  College  1 

Wheaton  College  1 


TOTAL 


204 
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